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CORRESPONDENCE 

TO POETRY 

On Reading the April number in Exile 

With what unseemly, ravenous haste 
Time beats at my reluctant heels, 
And, where our ways once interlaced, 
The breach reveals! 

So late it was I worked with you 
And was a part of what you were ! 
I knew the keen, brave dream you knew ; 
I felt you stir 

Like some live thing beneath my hand. 
Now gray time thickens in the breach, 
And, as self fails, I understand 
Your upward reach. 

The work goes on, the dream goes on ! 
We are the tide-waves, nothing more ; 
Our separate lives beat and are gone 
Upon the shore. 

The dream goes on! Past peace, past war, 
Past life or death, past. fate, 
Mounts beauty like a virgin star 
Inviolate. 

Eunice Tietjens 

A REJOINDER 

Editor of Poetry: Mr. Leroy Titus Weeks (vide 
Correspondence for April) mistakes my meaning because, 
like many other people, he "goes off" before he has applied 
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himself diligently to understand what he reads. It is his 
function, as he says in one place, to "stand bewildered," or 
as he says in another, "to smear," but he mistakes when he 
uses metre, and mistakes even more gravely when he accuses 
me of optimism, the vulgarest of American vices, saying that 
I expect the world to go right when I say "Gee !" That is 
an error. I am boring my little hole in the adamantine 
stupidity of England, America, New Zealand and a few 
places elsewhere. I even enjoy the job. The effects are 
seen even in Mr. L. T. W.'s vers libre, for his words are in 
the normal order. True, his parodies are unimportant as 
parodies, and I could, in general, advise him and the rest 
of the American parodists of my work to leave off until they 
have studied the very excellent parodies made by Mr. Rich- 
ard Aldington. Mr. Aldington is himself a poet, he knows 
something about imagism, he has taken the art seriously and 
made a study of various poets and periods; whereas my 
American parodists have for the most part studied neither 
me nor anyone else. 

Tanti ringraziamenti! Ezra Pound 

NOTES 

Of the poets represented in this number, Messrs. Carman, 
Ficke and Cannell are well known to our readers. Mr. Car- 
man's latest book is Earth Deities and Other Rhythmic Masques, 
written in collaboration with Mrs. Mary Perry King; and 
Mr. Ficke's is The Man on the Hilltop and Other Poems: both 
volumes being published by Mitchell Kennerley. Mr. Cannell 
is now living in New York, having returned with his family 
from Paris at the outbreak of the war. 
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